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convince himself of it (pp. 156, 159 sqq.), the new view, as far 
as our objections are concerned, is not one whit better than 
the old one." We shall, therefore, hardly be expected to 
investigate very closely this new construction of the divine 
spirit (pp. 144 sqq.) which moves along with the old formulas 
of self-differentiation and mediation, of in-itself and for-itself. 
It employs the already discredited dialectic instruments, as 
if they were unassailed, or as if they had safely escaped from 
attack — which no one will assert, since our author very wise- 
ly declines to enter upon a discussion of them (p. 204). A 
person who does not wish to go {gehen) the long examination 
of human thinking takes a short leap into the divine think- 
ing, and is more at home there than in his own Ego. Is he, 
then, prophet or philosopher, theosophist or logician ? Per- 
haps, in both cases, neither ; for the first requires enthusiasm, 
the second strictness. But a person puts on the appearance 
of metaphysical profundity when he deals more easily with 
the divine thinking than with the first and most individual 
phenomenon, which one has to study the whole of physic^ 
in order to understand. 
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Dr. Carl Rosenkranz, of the University of Konigsbergj 
writes us regarding his differences with Dr. Hoffmann. In 
vol. vii. of the PMlosophische Monatshefte (Berlin), pp. 267 
-274, and, again, pp. 313-320, he reviews at length ihe posi- 
tion of the latter as taken in various periodicals and books, 
especially in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. In vol. 
i. Jour. Sp. Phil., p. 180, we published a letter from Dr. Hoff- 
mann on the Philosophy of Baader. In vol. ii., p. 55, Dr. 
Rosenkranz replies to a rfemark in the former, and points out 
briefly and clearly the difference between his position and 
that of Baader. The chief point concerned Baader's concept of 
the negative and of its realization in the world. Dr. Rosen- 
kranz unfolds his theory of antithesis and contradiction. 
Again, in vol. v., p. 87, we published an extract from a letter 
of Dr. Hoffmann's in connection with a translation of a por- 
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tion of his pamphlet on Theism and Pantheism. A passage 
in this letter speaks of Dr. Rosenkranz as making "Hegel 
assert the personality of God and deny individual immortal- 
ity to man," Under the date of April 4th, 1871, we received 
another letter from Dr. HoflFmann, from which we quote the 
following extracts : 

" The January number of your Journal has lately arrived, 
and I was especially pleased with the krticle, ' Theism and 
Pantheism.' I do not consider it correct that Hegel is ex- 
plained in St. Louis theistically, but it gives me evidence that 
I stand with the philosophers of your city, in fundamental 
questions, on the basis of identical or at least nearly related 
conviction. Now whether Hegel ought to be interpreted this 
way or not, it is of the greatest importance that the philoso- 
phers of St. Louis endeavor to found and to propagate a the- 
istic philosophy, for only a theistic philosophy can stand ; 
and upon the building of a superstructure upon it, depends 
the future of humanity, its elevation to the higher steps of 
culture, the civilization of the barbarian and semi-barbarian 
tribes, a future confederation of all states and nations, and 
still more than this if we extend our view beyond that which 
is earthly. My writings concerning Hegel's Philosophy, which 
I have published in the last few years, are scattered through 
Dr. Bergmann's PhilosopTiiscTie MonatsTiefte, Leonardi's Neuer 
Zeii, in DeuUchland of Wilhelm HoflFmann in Berlin, and in 
the Allgemein&r Anzeiger fur das enang. DeutscMand. You 
would find in these writings that I have not left unnoticed the 
Hegelian literature of the year 1870." 

(He speaks further of the collection of his miscellaneous 
writings for publication, and of the published reviews of for- 
mer works of his that have appeared in Germany, and of the 
important discussion which he undertook in his Blitzstrahl 
gegen Rom, rendered now more important'from the position 
taken by Dr. DoUinger and from the recent acts of the Impe- 
rial Parliament at Berlin. He speaks sadly of the death of 
his son, a lieutenant in the 9th infantry, killed at the battle 
of Worth, Aug. 6th, 1870, " pierced by three French bullets 
while advancing at the head of his troops." But the heart of 
a German father beats proudly when he adds : " He fell for 
a great cause. The results of these grand victories will be 
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tremendous for the whole of Europe, and without doubt bene- 
ficial. The restoration of the German Empire on a national 
basis makes an onward move in the history of the world. 
North America and United Germany will certainly approach 
each other. German literature will exert its influence in every 
direction, and in Germany science will be cultivated as never 
before. The union of Germany owes much to the culture of 
science and art; Germany knows this and will not forget it." 
He says, in conclusion : ) "I have just finished an essay on 
Hegel's Philosophy in St. Louis, which I shall send to-day 
to Dr. Bergmann for the PMlosopMsche MonatshefteP This 
article appeared in vol. vii., pages 58 to 63, of the journal 
named, and was the immediate occasion of the article of Dr. 
S.osenkrauz in the same journal, as well as of the letter above 
referred to, from which we now quote the following extracts 
(translated for this journal by Mr. Arthur Amson) ; it is dated 
Konigsberg, August 14th, 1871 : 

"You will permit me now to enter more closely upon a 
matter which concerns us both. In an article, ' Theism and 
Pantheism,' you have, in speaking of Hegel, adopted an in- 
terpretation of his .system to which I adhere, and which is 
also represented on the part of the English by Dr. Stirling 
('Secret of Hegel'). Hegel not only does not deny God, 
freedom, and immortality, but he teaches them as the high- 
eat consequences of his speculation. He rejects atheism and 
pantheism in the clearest words. Freedom is the soul of his 
ethical view of the world. In regard to immortality, he has 
nowhere pronounced a credo in catechism-form ; but the man- 
ner in which he expresses himself in his ' Philosophy of Reli- 
gion,' in treating of the Egyptian religion, can surely leave 
no doubt on the subject. 

" Professor Hoffmann of Wurzburg, a man whom for years 
I have truly honored, has been induced by your essay to 
insert in one of the numbers of Bergmann's PMlosophische 
Monatshefte an essay which bears the title, ' The Hegelian 
Philosophy in St. Louis, in North America.' In this article 
he opposes your interpretation of Hegel, from his own stand- 
point, which is that of Baader's philosophy, and then turns 
to a special polemic against me. For many years he has writ- 
ten polemical articles against me in various periodicals. I 
Vol. vi.— 12 
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have made no reply to these attacks, because it is painful to 
me to quarrel publicly with an old friend. But now I cannot 
forbear to break my silence, and briefly to tell my honored 
friends in St. Louis at least, how I believe I stand in relation 
to the accusations of Hoffmann. 

"Hoffmann is frightened at the thought that Hegel could, 
in fact, be a theist; he apparently considers theism, so far as 
a scientific knowledge is concerned, as a kind of prerogative 
of Baader's system. He thinks it settled, in regard to Hegel, 
that he was a pantheist. To me he ascribes 5<?TOi-pantheism, 
since he cannot deny that I have declared expressly for 
theism. 

" Wherein is this tendency to pantheism supposed to con- 
sist ? He says that I deny the freedom of God in the act of 
creating, and that I teach a self-realization of God in the 
world. He infers this from the fact that I assume the revela- 
tion of the essence of God in nature and in history. How this 
revelation could be conceived without the real activity of God 
is incomprehensible to me. But I have never thought that 
God is exhausted in nature and in history ; that there is no 
difference between Him as a manifestation of His Being, and 
Him as a subject. 

" You have, as you once informed me, my ' System of Sci- 
ence.' In the last section of it, ' On Philosophy,' I have ex- 
pressed myself in regard to the improvements which the so- 
called proofs for the existence of God would have to undergo. 
These improvements I treated in detail in the introduction 
to the second edition of my ' Encyclopedia of the Theological 
Sciences (1845), under the heading, ' Phenomenological The- 
ogony (in opposition to Schelling's ' Theogonic Realism'). To 
this I may still refer. 

" But Hoffmann took no notice of this, and yet I should be- 
lieve, when one accuses an author of semi-pantheism, that an 
entire system of theology, if he has buUtup such a one, would 
surely be considered the best source of information. I have 
also published an exhaustive criticism of Strauss' Olaubens- 
leTire, and in it also have verified my conception of God, as 
opposed to the world. But of it, also, my friend Hoffmann 
takes no notice. On the other hand, he has expressed his 
entire agreement with a work of mine in HUgenfeld's Jour- 
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nal of Scientific Theology, ' Materialism and German Theol- 
ogy,' wherein I expounded and reviewed the entire literature 
of materialistic theories, and repeatedly has he called on me, 
by letter, for a separate reprint. How could he concur with 
me if I were a semi-pantheist, or if I believed God, imme- 
diately as a subject, to be confounded in the processes of 
nature and history ? 

"Hoffmann now comes to a point, on which I expressed 
myself once before in your journal. This is Nature in God, 
which is said to be misapprehended by me, and to be cor- 
rectly taught only by Baader. That nature must lie in the- 
essence of God, inasmuch as otherwise he could not create it^ 
is certain. I expressed myself afterwards at length in my 
treatise on Hegel's * Nature-Philosophy,' which was sent to- 
you on its appearance. Hoffmann ignores this. I have no- 
idea of that mysterious nature of Baader's, which is said to- 
exist without space and time, without matter, without finity. 
Previous to its creation, nature is ov\y potentially in God. I 
will not again take up the quarrel on the integrity of nature,, 
on which conception I printed a Latin dissertation in 1834.. 
In the first volume of my Studien (1839), there is a longer 
treatise, ' The Glorification of Nature,' which treats on this 
subject. "Where, then, are the refutations of these works? 

" Of freedom I shall not speak, since Hoffmann admits that 
I acknowledge its reality. But I can only teach the freedom 
of man by assuming, that he is as free from God as God ia 
from him. 

" But I must still say one word in regard to immortality. 
He afiirms'that he was unable to see it clearly from my 
printed expressions. But he says that he heard from a mu- 
tual friend of ours, that I believed it. There, however, exists 
a quite definite document of mine on this point, which is 
printed at the end of my ' Critical Explanations of the Hege- 
lian System' (1840). 

" In this I related with all openness, how I certainly had 
forsaken the belief in immortality for a long succession of 
years, but, through science itself, had come to abandon this 
stand-point, because the difficulties of proving non-immor- 
tality continually presented themselves more clearly before 
my mind. It is curious that Hoffmann should derive his in- 
formation, whether I believe in immortality, through letters, 
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since I wrote a ' Psychology,' to the third edition of which I 
prefixed a statement in which the present stand-point of Ger- 
man psychology is treated in detail, and with special refer- 
vence to materialism. These, I think, are the sources from 
which Hoffmann was bound to draw, if he wished to attack 
me publicly. 

"When I had said in your periodical that the concept of 
•death is inseparable from that of life, Hoflfinann inferred from 
this that I had finally clearly denied immortality. I here- 
upon wrote to him that I should not be able to convince my- 
self of the immortality of cats and dogs and vermin, although 
I should be found to do this if I considered everything liv- 
ing to be immortal ; but that immortality presupposes, as 
an essential condition, the existence of consciousness. Indi- 
viduality, such as the animal possesses, is not yet subjecti- 
vity. Ideal power, and even subjectivity, do not make up 
the entire concept of personality. 

"Moreover, it seems to me that in science, science — i.e. de- 
monstration — is the principal thing. ' Here we have to deal with 
objective proofs, while every freedom of individual fantasy 
is to be accorded to belief. In the problem of immortality, 
the greatest difficulty will always lie in the fact that we are 
completely incapable of forming any adequate idea of the 
nature of a condition after death. It is just the same with 
the concept of God, which we are forced to think, since we 
must think the Absolute not only as an absolute substance, 
l)ut also as an absolute subject. But we are not able to im- 
-agine the absolute spirit, and for that reason it is common in 
our times to deny its existence. 

"It occurs to me, finally, that I, perhaps, am the German 
philosopher who has contended most against atheism and 
materialism, because, in 1866, 1 published a book on Dide- 
rot's Life and Works, in two volumes, the fruit of many 
years' research ; and that Diderot may be considered the most 
intellectual representative of that stand-point. I sent the 
book to Hoffmann, and he expressed to me his entire satis- 
faction therewith ; all the more, therefore, does his present 
polemic surprise me. The name of Hegel does not even occur 
once in the book, because I thought I must solve my problem 
entirely within the last century. 
" Pardon these lucubrations, which I thought I owed you. 
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since Hoflfmann condemns you as a theist to the same cate- 
gory with myself. 

" To the honored members of the Philosophical Society my 
best respects." 

Dr. C. L. Michdet and Dr. E. v. Harimann. 

In the present and last previous number of this Journal 
we have given a part of the polemic excited by the appear- 
ance of Dr. E. V. Hartmann's work on Hegel's Dialectic. His 
great work on the ' Philosophy of the Unconscious ' was re- 
viewed in vol. iv., No. 1. We have received the third edition 
of that remarkable work, which is very much enlarged — con- 
taining now over 800 pages. By reason of its popular style — 
which seems largely inherited from Schopenhauer, and per- 
haps ultimately traces to an English or French origin — the 
work has been very largely circulated and read. It is just now 
advertised that a translation of it will soon appear in Boston 
from the house of Roberts Brothers. 

Since the publication of the organ of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Berlin — Der OedanTce — ceased with its 7th volume in 
1867, when Dr. Bergraann, one of the editors, started the 
PMlosophische Monatshefte, Dr. Michelet, the other editor, 
commenced an irregular periodical called '■^ Der Oedanke: 
FUegende Blatter in zwanglosen ■Heften^'' thus nominally 
continuing Der Oedanke into its eighth volume. In this vol- 
ume he attacked Dr. Hartmann in the critique translated and 
published in this journal, while Dr. Hartmann and others re- 
plied in the PhUosopJiische MonatsJiefte. The third number 
of Der Oedanke is chiefly taken up with an account of the 
celebration of the centennial anniversary of the birth of Hegel. 
On this occasion a monument was erected to his memory, 
surmounted with a very excellent bust of the philosopher. 
The oration of Dr. Michelet, delivered at the ceremony of un- 
covering the monument, will be given to our readers in due 
time. A letter received from Dr. Michelet when the contri- 
butions to the monument were in progress, contains the fol- 
lowing interesting passage : 

" Even if you do not at all represent yourself as an adhe- 
rent of Hegel, yet I see from the tone of your periodical what 
large store you set by Hegel, and how much he seems wor- 
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thy the homage of both hemispheres. I would go into 
particulars only in relation to the famous question of the 
Beginning of Philosophy [see Jour. Sp. Phil., vol. i., No. 4]. 
The author of the article does not agree with Paul Janet's 
objections against Hegel. That Hegel's reasoning in regard 
to the Beginning comes to a false conclusion, as M. Janet 
urges, ' since the beginning of knowledge and the beginning 
of being are two different things,' is a statement that I should 
more sharply refute thus : When we make a beginning in 
philosophy, since it must be something immediate, we can- 
not yet make the distinction between being and cognition. 
They are, perhaps, both the same, as, indeed, the Irish 
bishop, Berkeley, has asserted expressly. The answer of Ja- 
net's is particularly infelicitous : ' The thinking being knows 
itself before it knows the being which it thinks.' For self- 
thinking is, as Pichte has also said, to posit oneself imme- 
diately as being. And even Descartes said : ' Cogito, ergo 
sum."" The antithesis between cognition and existence is a 
much later one, and one lying far behind the beginning, at 
which we only arrive by means of the dialectic. I therefore 
say : Philosophy, since it is an absolute beginning, begins with 
the beginning ; as the French say, ' II faut com/mencer par 
le commencement.'' Here we do not yet at all know whether 
we or the thing begins, or whether we as well as the thing 
begins, because it is only subsequently that, out of this im- 
mediate unity, we shall derive the distinction between the 
thinking subject and the thought object. 

" But the conception of the beginning itself contains noth- 
ing else than being, pure being. For what, in conception, is 
about to begin {id quod incTiooitum est), is not as yet any- 
thing determined or definite,, and we know as yet nothing 
determinate of it, but simply know that it is." 

The third number, above mentioned as containing the ora- 
tions delivered at the centennial celebration, contains also a 
fine photograph of the monument as it now stands. 

Dr. J. H. Stirling, Dr. Vera, and Philosophy in Europe. 

From Dr. Vera we learn that he expects to get out a new 
edition of his French translation of Hegel's Logic, "greatly 
enlarged, in fact nearly doubled in size. After the Logic, it 
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will be the turn of the Philosophy of Religion." The latter 
work has been announced as " in press " for several years, 
and has been anxiously looked for. It seems that the war 
set things back, and that Dr. Vera now intends to postpone 
the translation of the Philosophy of Religion for a year or 
two. He is still Professor at the University of Naples. 

Dr. Hutchinson Stirling, author of the " Secret of Hegel," is 
publishing a series of Lecures on the Philosophy of Law in 
the Journal of Jurisprudence at Edinburgh. They were de- 
livered to the members of the Juridical Society in November 
and December, 1871. The first of these is a very entertain- 
ing " Introduction to Philosophy in general," and the others 
unfold step by step, in a style such as only Dr. Stirling can 
write, the ideas of Rights in general, of Property, of Criminal 
jurisprudence. They furnish an exceedingly valuable con- 
tribution to Philosophical literature, and should be largely 
read in America now that so much thought is directed to- 
wards the foundation-ideas of government. Unless otherwise 
republished in this country, we propose to reprint these lec- 
tures in this journal, commencing with the October number. 
We are glad to learn also that there is a prospect of a publi- 
cation of Dr. Stirling's critique of Buckle, in the North Ameri- 
can Review. His strictures on Professor Huxley's Protoplasm, 
which have been republished in New Haven by Messrs. Chat- 
field & Co., are soon to appear in a second edition much en- 
larged. We hope to publish also a review of Berkeley, from 
the same pen, eventually. 

Writing in the fall of 1871, Dr. Stirling speaks of the death 
of Dr. Ueberweg, and pronounces him the most earnest and 
sincere thinker of his time. His work on the History of Phi- 
losophy, translated for us by Professor Morris of Michigan 
University, we have already noticed. We are expecting soon 
the second volume, and shall again have an opportunity to 
speak of it. It seems that the place made vacant in the Uni 
versity of Konigsberg by the death of Dr. Ueberweg, has just 
been filled by the appointment of Dr. A. J. Bergmann of Ber- 
lin, well known as the editor of the PMlosopTiiscTie Monats- 
Jiefte. That periodical passes under the editorial charge of 
Dr. E. Bratuscheck, decent in the University of Berlin, whose 
articles in the Phil. MonatsTiefte have attracted much atten- 
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tion. In our next number we hope to give an account of the 
contents of the articles that have appeared in the last three 
volumes of that journal. 



THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DIALECTIC METHOD 
OF HEGEL AND THE SYNTHETIC METHOD OF KANT 
AND FICHTE. 

By A, E. Kroeger. 

There are two parties holding opposite judgments regard- 
ing the relation of Hegel's dialectic method to the method 
of Kant and Fichte's system of transcendentalism. It seems 
that the question should be considered settled ty Hegel's own 
statement in his History of Philosophy, where he substan- 
tially avers that the method of Fichte's Science of Knowledge 
is. the same as his own, just as he there modestly concedes to 
Schelling the contents of his system ; he claiming for himself 
only the merit of being the first who fused the true absolute 
system with the true absolute method. But this declaration 
of Hegel's has not been considered satisfactory ; and all re- 
cent historians of Philosophy are more or less at loggerheads 
with each other on this point. To settle the question it will, 
therefore, be necessary to examine the two methods ; that is, 
to see how Fichte, following Kant, proceeds in his philoso- 
phizing, and how Hegel proceeds in his. For this purpose it 
is not necessary to consider beforehand whether or not 
philosophy can be true only in so far as its method is true^ 
philosophy being in fact nothing but the absolute method ; 
though it may not be out of place to state historically that 
both Fichte and Hegel agree upon this point, both answer- 
ing in the aflBrmative. 

Fichte, then, in all his various representations of the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge, and indeed in all his scientific writings^ 
proceeds as follows : 

He states, and calls upon his readers to verify it in con- 
templation, that in every act of thinking there are two ingre- 
dients, whereof neither one can be deduced from the other, 
but both of which claim equal validity ; that hence every act 



